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634 REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

Chap. XV. Special Classes and Special Schools. A study of 
their history in the U. S. schools will help solve the problem of the 
mentally deficient, but they cannot do it alone. Follow-up work is 
essential. Subsequent histories of the graduates must be followed if 
the feebleminded are to be maintained as a social and industrial asset. 

A bibliography is attached to each chapter. 

Chicago. Clara S. Bettman. 



Morale. By. G. Stanley Hall. N. Y. : Appleton, 1920. 

An idea of this book, can best be given by a few quotations: 
"Morale, while not entirely definable, is best characterized as the 
cult of condition. Phychophysic condition is the most important 
factor in any and every kind of success." "Morale is health . . . 
partly a state and partly a diathesis." "My book is a plea for a new 
criterion of all human worths and values ... I would have the 
home, the state, church, literature, science, industry and every human 
institution, not excluding religion, and perhaps it most, rejudged and 
revaluated by the standard of what they contribute to individual and 
social morale. This would give us a real scale by which to measure 
real progress or regression." Morale "can be defined as energy or 
life or soul." Some of the topics discussed are : Morale as a Supreme 
Standard; Patriotism and Health; The Morale of Fear, Death, Hate, 
Anger; Morale and Diversions; The Morale of Placards, Slogans, 
Decorations and War Museums; Prohibition, Labor; Profiteering; 
Morale and Statesmanship; Feminism; Morale and the Reds; Morale 
and Religion. 

Chicago. Clara S. Bettman. 



A Study of the Mental Life of the Child. By Doctor H. von 
Hug-Hellmuth. Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph 
Series No. 29. Washington, 1919. Translated from the Ger- 
man by James J. Putnam, M. D., and Mabel Stevens, B. S., 
pp. IX and 154. 

This monograph is divided into two parts preceded by the Trans- 
lator's Preface and the Author's Introduction. 

The author has attempted to apply thoroughly and faithfully the 
work of Sigmund Freud to the analysis of infant and child life. The 
life of the child is limited into three periods, namely: The nursing 
period, the period of play and the period of serious study. This 
monograph is devoted to an analytical study of the first two periods. 
No endeavor has been made to divide the life by years but rather 
to present a unified picture of each period. This the author has suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The author manifests a careful study of the 
literature dealing with child life, that which was done before Freud 
:put forth his theory as well as the later material. He has drawn 
several for illustration purposes from such writers as Preyer, Shirin, 
Scupin, Sully, Darwin and others. 

The period of Infancy, subtitled, the suckling, is treated under 
six headings: (1) The functions of the senses in the service of the 
effective life of the infant. 
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Here the author maintains that the mental life of the infant begins 
with reactions to sensations coming from stimulations from without as 
well as from within the body. The significance of these various sensory 
experiences for the affective and sexual life are pointed out. The exer- 
cise of the bodily muscles constitutes a source of great pleasure to the 
child. The sexual significance of this is seen in the child whose mother 
during pregnancy has continued sexual intercourse having a marked 
sexuality; this may also be caused by the shaking of the uterus of the 
mother during pregnancy. Quoting "This physically conditioned, 
heightened capacity for sexual feelings is observable as well in boys 
as girls, while, as is well known, the psychic transmission is a crossed 
one as a rule. If this assumption proves to be correct, then skin and 
muscle erotism must be regarded as the most primitive form of sexual 
feeling." The sense of smell, touch, vision, joy of being swung in 
cradle; pleasure of nakedness, from kissing, movements of limbs, 
sitting and walk; all these, it is claimed, have a sexual significance in 
the life of the child. 

(2) First signs of volitional activity. This section is given to 
a description of the beginnings of self-assertion in action. It is 
pointed out that the child after the first three months opposes every 
action suggested which does not give pleasure. The significance of 
this is the danger of struggle between parent and child, thus laying 
the basis for estrangement between the two. Nothing is said about 
the sexual significance of these early actions. 

(3) The first signs of development of the intellect. Several items 
are mentioned as important in early life of the child. These are, asso- 
ciation by visual processes, e. g., between breast of mother or bottle and 
satisfaction of hunger ; pleasure in evacuation of the bowels ; love which 
is built up by associations with first person to satisfy its wants. This 
is claimed to have great significance in later life of the child. The 
other two factors of importance in this connection are curiosity and 
imitation. 

(4) The beginnings of speech. This is only a brief treatment 
of this important topic. The rudimentary speech of the child is con- 
nected with the "physiological arrangements and the organs that 
serve them." In addition to this the scale of tones and cooings of the 
cular emotional significance. 

(5) The development of ethical feelings. This starts early in 
life, before speech. It is of great significance in the formation of 
character. It is necessary in the life of the child to have its emotional 
cravings for affection satisfied, also a warped development occurs. The 
significance of this is seen in the influence the mother has in the life of 
the boy when he comes to the selection of objects of love ; the place of 
the father with the girl's choice. This feeling takes the form of 
jealousy, e. g., twins of same sex, or love in case of twins of opposite 
sex. This also takes the form of anger or fear as occasion arises. 

(6) Dreams. The author claims that before speech the child 
dreams. This fact is indicated by certain movements and sounds of 
the child during sleep. The dream is the wish-fulfillment in an undis- 
guised form in the case of the very little child. The sexual element 
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is here emphasized. After citing two instances of inferred child 
dreams the author says, "and since we know whip-interests point to 
the presence of sodistir desires and that the great fondness of chil- 
dren for water points to a strongly developed urethral erotism, it is 
obvious that such dreams as those cited might, if carefully studied, 
prove a valuable contribution to the subject of dream-interpretation. 
It may be, for example, that muscle erotism of high grade could be 
shown to be perhaps the most important basis for the "stair-case 
dreams" which appear as early as in the third quarter of the first 
year of life, as is to be inferred from the jerk-like start of the body 
and from the anxious expression of the face during sleep. Such a study 
would probably make it appear certain, also, that during the stage 
prior to speech, the latent dream content is seldom without a sexual 
or erotic motive; . . ." 

This first part ends at page 39, the rest of the monograph is 
devoted to part II — Playtime. This is treated under nine headings. 
It is really a continuing of part I to the six or seventh year. This 
section is much fuller and richer in illustrative material. The parts are 
as follows: (1) The body and its functions in the service of play. 
The sexual significance of playing with parts of the body alone and 
with playmates is discussed. The naturalness of this tendency is 
emphasized. (2) The development of the understanding. This sec- 
tion i9 primarily a discussion of understanding of the meaning of 
sexual matters such as peeping at nakedness, the significance of the 
genital organs ; the early erections of the boy. The understanding 
for the child of the process of nourishment and digestion is also 
presented. (3) Memory. The chief matter of interest in this sec- 
tion is the claim that only those things are remembered which have 
a strong feeling tone. The claim is made that the reason adults do 
not remember the first three or four years of experience is repression 
and not inability to do so. This repression of course is due to the 
fact that these earlier years are full of sexual matters which have 
upon them a social ban. The educational importance of memory is 
emphasized. (4) Imagination. Here is where the child's likes and 
dislikes get full play. This topic gives the author ample opportunity 
to apply his theory and he makes most excellent use of it. The imag- 
ination plays its part in other fields, but this section is filled mostly 
with instances of use in regard to matters of sex, e. g., living out 
hostile impulses towards parents, the memory of the sexual act itself, 
the origin of life, etc. (5) Reasoning. The proof of reason in the 
young child is seen, in his ability to make a choice. This element is 
seen to develop in gradually understanding space, time, growth and 
death. The meaning and use of symbols in relation to sexual interests 
is pointed out. Closely related to reason and forming an integral 
part of the impulse is the emotional life. (6) Speech. The descrip- 
tion at this point is largely concerned how a child builds up a vocab- 
ulary in regard to forbidden matters. Three elements determine his 
vocabulary, natural disposition, sex and environment. The best 
guarded child has this peculiar type of words in his speech. (7) The 
emotional life. This topic is used almost entirely to emphasize what 
has been mentioned in preceding topics, the sexual importance of 
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emotions and affections in the child's life. The moral consequences 
of improper handling of this delicate matter is well presented. The 
last two topics (8) art in the life of the child and (9) dreams are 
used mainly to portray the role of sex in the child's life. In art 
aesthetic values are out of the question until much later; the liking 
of the child for art is primarily a sexual matter. 

The impressions one receives on reading this monograph are 
quite a mixture. There are many valuable elements worthy of atten- 
tion. It is a very keen analysis of the child literature with this parti- 
cular point of view in mind. To any one interested in sex education 
this monograph would prove very valuable. It points out very dis- 
tinctly the place and importance of sex in the life of the child; sex 
is not an evil but maternal element and the source of most of the 
things of value in child life. The monograph would be of value to 
parents in handling the sexual life of children. The book is not so 
technical but that the intelligent parent could understand most of what 
is presented. 

The main criticisms on the work is its extreme emphasis .on the 
sexual element. The distinct impression left on first reading is that 
the one and only thing of importance in the developing life is the 
matter of sex. A better title would be "A Study of the Significance 
of Sex in the Mental Life of the Child." 

However, to one who has studied the Freudian literature this 
monograph will inevitably make a strong appeal. If the theory here 
applied proves correct, it will be of the greatest value in understanding 
child life and so interpreting much in adult life. 

Northwestern University. L. W. Webb. 



Le Cinematographe et la Criminalite Infantile. (The Moving 
Picture and Juvenile Delinquency.) Communication faite a 
la Societe d'economie sociale, le Ier mai 1918. Charles Collard, 
Substitut du Procureur du Roi. Revue de Droit Penal et de 
Criminologie (Bruxelles) VIII, 8-10 (Aout-Octobre, 1914- 
1919.) 

The Revue signalizes its continuity by bravely bridging with a 
single issue the tragic gap 1914-1919. It resumes publication with 
an interesting monograph upon the relation of the moving picture 
to child crime. The general increase of juvenile delinquency in the 
warring countries makes the report timely. American social workers, 
especially in the field of corrections, have long recognized and dis- 
cussed through platform and press, the importance of the "movies" 
among the influences upon delinquents. Such readers will be inter- 
ested in. the comparisons, contrasts and corroborations here made 
available. 

After tracing the phenomenal rise of the industry, measured in 
capital, receipts, output and theaters in several European countries, the 
report summarizes the available figures from many cities in all parts of 
the world, indicating the almost universal attendance of minors, largely 
unaccompanied by adults and including girls to almost as great an 
extent as boys. Recommendations are offered for more accurate 



